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The first o£ what may become an 
annual event was recently held at 
Concho. It was a competition — in writing, 
art, music, and crafts. The competitors 
were Indian young people — from 
Riverside Indian School, Anadarko; 
Concho, near El Reno; Sequoyah, 
Tahlequah; Chilocco; and Fort Sill. 
Beautiful things were exhibited. 

Reproduced here are two of the 
paintings. 

Such skill, with training so brief, in 
those so young, seems to us incredible: 
we truly marvel. 

We think you*ll marvel, too, at the 
written expressions we are publishing 
from these young people. Some of these 
talents are young indeed. Spencer 
Todome was in the fourth grade. We 
have other young writers from the fifth 
through the eighth grades; and the 
maturity of thought of the high school 
age contestants is as impressive as 
the precocity of the youngest writers. 


Indian 
I am brown 
I am brave 
I am tough 
I am an American. 

Wesley Sam 

Grade 5, Concho 

Seminole-Creek-Choctaw 


I wish I was home, 

I wish I was rich, 

I wish I were a book. 

I wish I was a car, 

I wish I was a gun, 

I wish I was a dog, 

I wish I was a tornado. 

Or . . . 

Would it be terrible if 
I wished I were me? 

Gene Howell 
Grade 5. Concho 
Pawnee 


Tepee 
Brown, red. 

Keeping, standing, lodging. 
It is very warm inside. 
Beautiful. 

spencer Todome 
Grade 4, Concho 
Comanche-Kiowa 


The Legend Of The Old Lady 

One time there was an old lady who sat on a big mountain 
making a design on a blanket. Her dog used to watch her 
design the blanket. When she went to the fire to stir up 
the kettle, and her back was turned, the dog used to pull 
the thread out of the blanket. They say that if she ever 
finishes the blanket, the end of the world will come. 

Wendall Pappan 
Grade 5. Concho 
Ponca 


Friends 

brown, white, black, 
running, talking, singing, 
fun to play with, 
nice. 

Spencer Todome 
Grade 4, Concho 
Comanche-Kiowa 


The Way to Talk 

When I first came, I saw a girl who would not talk to me. 

Then I finally said “Hi." Then she said, "Hi,” back to me. 

I said my name was Julia. She said her name was Kay Leading 
Fox. Now Kay and I are good friends. We walk around 
laughing together and I always try to sit by her when I can. 

Then Angela Tookalo came and roomed with me and Janise T. 

All of us are good friends now. 

Julia Blevins 
Grade 5, Conchc 
Ponca 
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Ceremonial 
by Jeanie Norman 
Age 16: Tonkawa-Pawnee 
Chilocco: Senior 





Apache Fire Dance ... by Gerald Magoosh, Age 14, Mescalero Apache, Concho, 8th Grade 




Soul 

S is for Sociable 
0 is for Optimistic 
U is for Understanding 
L is for Likeable. 

Myrtra Biaek 

Grade 0-Sec. 1, Concho 

Cheyenne 


I am Indian. 
i go to school and 
live in Oklahoma. 

They call me Billy. 

My head, mind, and 
teacher help me to 
learn. 

When I grow up I 
want to be a scientist. 

I am Indian. 

I am Billy. 

Billy Dorsey 
Grade % Concho 
Creek 


The Great Spirit is my leader. 

He is the one who made the flowers. 

He is the one who made me. 

He is the one who made the Indian people. 
He is the one who made the White people. 
He is the one who watches over us. 

Susie White 
Grade 4, Concho 
Cheyenne-Arapaho 


This is the day when the Lord was born. 

The sun laughed with joy, but the 
nountain was torn by the sun’s thorn 
af rays. 

' William Kurty 

Grade 3-Sec. 1, Concho 
Kiowa-Comanche 


The Snowman 
The snowman really is 
no man. He is just snow. 
Later he’ll come to an end, 
just like everything else. 
Delos Hawkins 
Grade S-Sec. 1, Concha 
Cheyenne 


We went into the woods where we saw a big 
bulldozer knocking down old trees and cutting 
the weeds. We picked cedar, leaves, flowers, 
and we found some feathers on the ground. 

Then we saw some men working with the bulldozer. 
When we were coming back Kevin and Charles ran 
up the hill. When we got up the hill we crossed 
the road to the door where we came in. The 
bulldozer made a lot of noise as it smoothed the 
ground with a big sharp thing. 

Later we were smelling our cedar, and feeling 
the weeds, and seeing beautiful things, while 
hearing sounds of the bulldozer. 

Ruth Ann iranh 
Grade 4, Concho 
Caddo 


Autumn 

It is nice, it has lovely light 

The squirrels gather their nuts 
Birds fly south 

Bears hunt for food. 

And when you walk on the leaves, 
it sounds crunchy . . . 

You dress warmly 

and the leaves smell moist 
It is foggy, 

and in the morning frost comes. 

Spencer Todome 
Grade 4, Concho 
Comanche-Kiowa 


Eagle Flight 

An eagle wings gracefully 
through the sky. 

On the earth 1 stand 
and watch. 

My heart flies with it. 

Mary Lou Pappan 
Grade 4, Concho 
Ponca 


I Don’t Know How 
I don’t know how to make friends, 

Everytime I try to make friends, I always 
make a mistake. 

They don’t understand me, and they walk 
away from me. 

I don't have any friends at all. 

Angela Toohalo 
Grade % Concho 
Krowa 
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The Vision 

In the cloud I see a vision 
of an Indian girl 
climbing a mountain, 
covered with snow. 

It is good up there and in the 
valley a cover of green colors 
the grass. 

She becomes a beautiful woman. 
When she cries it rains. 

The sky turns pink and yellow 
and orange. 

A rainbow, happiness. 

When she cooks, smoke rises 
from those mountains. 

Around her tepee shall fly 
the Great Spirit’s eagles 
forever. 

Terri Fletcher 
Grade S, Concho 
Cheyenne-Arapaho 


The eagle man has a long bill. His face 
is like an eagle. He has on a blue shirt and 
a red necklace. On his arms are eagle feathers. 
He has on white and black boots. Small orange 
feathers are on his boots, too. There are bells 
around his waist and he has a tan belt. The eagle 
man does the eagle dance. 

Mary Lou Pappan 
Grade 4, Concho 
Ponca 


A DOWN 
A DOWN 
A DOWN 
A DOWN 

A DOWN 
A DOWN 
A DOWN 
A DOWN 
A DOWN 


is no spending money. 

is not going home on week-end. 

is getting a black eye. 

is leaving home when I'm going out of state to go to 
boarding school. 

is having to wash dishes in the kitchen, 
is getting hit in the head with a snowball, 
is cleaning up the rec-room. 
is going to bed early, 
is a sadness on a person’s face. 


An UP is 
An UP is 
An UP is 
An UP is 
An UP is 
An UP is 
An UP is 
An UP is 
An UP is 

An UP is 


going home. 

getting to play in the snow, 
getting money in your pocket, 
a smile on a face, 
sleeping late, 
having a best friend, 
listening to my records, 
camping at Indian Fair, 
getting to go with my grandparents when they 
go someplace. 

warmth, happiness, and gentleness. 

Group Project 
Grade S-Sec. 2 , Concho 


Glance 

I see seven feathers . . . 
no . . . wait . . . 

A tree in the rain. 

Victor Harjo 
Grade 4, Concha 
Kiowa-Creek 
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Kathy Cochran 
Freshman, Riverside 
Assintboine 


The Drum 
The drum, a voice, 

A rhythmic voice. 

The drum, a sound, 

A touching sound. 

The drum, a movement, 

A head to toe movement. 

The drum, a feeling, 

A pleasant, vibrating feeling. 
The drum, a call, 

A deep-reaching call. 

The drum, I hear, 

A sound I tike to hear. 

Vireil Franklin 
Sophomore, Riverside 
Kiowa-Arapaho 


You smile . . . 

I smile so we’re both happy, 
but deep down inside 
there is hatred 
between us . . . 


So let’s not show our inside 
feelings to one another 
Just keep on smiling ' 

until we smile away our hate 
Herman Johnson 
Senior, Riverside 
Navajo 
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Listen 

Listen easy and you can hear the wind calling 
Walking alone in the silent winter night. 

Listen easy and you can hear the snow falling 
Watching the owl make its silent flight 

Listen easy and you can hear the flowers growing 
Walking alone in the silent summer night 
Listen easy and you can hear the distant river flowing 
Waking up when the dark morning starts to turn light 

Warren Anquoe 
Senior, Sequoyati 
Kiowa 


A Part of You 

If I could save some part of you, 
It would be this day; 

this hour would do — 

Your eyes alight with such surprise 
To see how spring 

can change the sky, 

And touch the trees, 

and find the flowers. 

Mary Starr 
Junior, Fort Sill 
Shawnee 


I Noticed February 
The touching bright sun, 

The branches moving in the breeze. 
Shades of February I see. 

Bright with many reflections. 
Sounds of singing birds I hear, 

In harmony with the breeze. 

A day of joys 

Comes only from within our minds. 
The blue and lonely sky. 

Is wide and openly 
Busy with thoughts not human 
That offer freedom; but not 
To be freed of this past, and 
Becoming day in February. 

Don Stewart 
Sophomore, Riverside 
Crow 


Wind 

See the wind. 

See it run in and out of a tree making 
a leaf fall to the ground. 

See the wind. 

See it wear down a sand hill and 
build a new one. 

See the wind. 

See it bring the breeze to cool our 
faces. 

See the wind. 

See it bring the air I need to live. 

Victor Frank 
Junior, Sequoyah 
Seminole 


My dad had been sick for a long time and was in the 
hospital at Talihina for three years. He had a slight case 
of tuberculosis and he was a diabetic. Anyway, after he 
got out he just stayed home all the time. Oh, and he used 
to drink a lot before he ever got sick, but when he got sick 
he quit, he never drank again. 

But one day he left in his car and didn’t come back that 
night or wasn’t back the next day. 

That night I told my mom we had better go look for him, 
'cause he would hardly go anywhere and stay that long. Even 
if he went to town he would just stay for a little while. 

It was during the winter and it was snowing. We thought 
maybe something happened, so late that evening we went looking 
for him at Park Hill. We stopped and asked some people he 
knew that might have seen him. 

At one house we stopped at, the people said they had seen 
him the day before. They told us he was at this guy’s house 
by Camp Look Away. So we went up there. 

My brother and I went in to see about him. And sure 
enough, he had been drinking. I thought maybe he was just 
passed out 'cause he was breathing real hard. 

We went back out to the car and told Mom that he 
was in there sleeping or passed out. We just left him there 
and decided to come back that night. 

It was about 6:30 or 7:00 when we went back, but it was 
still daylight. I went in again, my brother with me. I went 
over to my dad and was telling him to get up and let’s go home. 
But he wouldn’t wake up. I kept on shaking him and saying, 
“Daddy, get up, let’s go home." But he never woke up. I'll 
never forget that as long as I live. 

After Mom came in and told me that he was already gone, 

I started crying so much that I started throwing up. For a 
while I almost went crazy, I still think about it sometimes, 
but not as much as I used to. 

Anonymous 

Sequoyah 


Man’s Choice 


A man is not a victim of the past. He may choose 
whatever he wishes to become. The past has not been rubbed 
on to him. 


Bonnie Kingfisher 
Senior, Sequoyah 
CherokeeXreek 


Help me get out of here. 

I need help, get my hand. 

I need you to reach out and 
get my hand. 

This world is closing up. 

Help me I’m getting squeezed up 

in this world. 

Murdell Cojo 
Junior, Riverside 
Mescatero-Apache 
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My mother always cooks at our annual pow-wow. We 
always camp at the same place. Her day starts out by 
getting up early in the morning, then cooking all day long. 

But evenings I can remember best. The weather starts to 
cooi with the sun setting. By then the fire is just 
embers glowing from burning ail day. She puts her pots of 
water on to boil, then mixes in meat, spices, and fresh 
vegetables. Later, I see her standing by the hot fire with 
beads of sweat on her forehead, wearing that old green and 
blue striped dress with flour and ashes on it, and a towel 
around her neck to catch the sweat. Her hair in braids behind 
her head, there she is, stirring. I can smeli the meat and 
vegetables, done and ready to eat. She fills small, red 
flowered bowls for the smaller ones who are eager to eat. I 
always eat last, with her. As we eat we talk. As I look at her 
and see the wrinkles around her face and realize how old she is, 
suddenly I want her to know how much I love her. 

Susie Whitewater 
Senior, Sequoyah 
KicKapoO'Stoux 


Trees can sing, 

and stars can cry 

and maybe rocks can shine. 

What I feel, 

is what I write 

and what I write is mine. 

I can see, 

and I can fly 

or maybe I am blind. 

Who's to say 

what writing is 

when others have a mind? 

Don HtimnimgbirEl 
Senior, Sequoyah 
CheroNee 


Drum me a beat, 

A beat so loud and strong. 

Drum me a beat, 

A beat so loud and strong. 

So I can hear far away, 

That we all can hear. 

For all my people to hear. 

Drum me a beat, 

A beat so loud and strong. 

Drum me a beat, 

A beat so loud and strong. 

For the brave ones, the old ones, too. 
The mighty chief of God. 

Who wants to hear our beat. 

Let the beat be strong. 

Drum me a beat, 

A beat so loud and strong. 

Drum me a beat, 

A beat 50 loud and strong. 

For you and me to hear. 

Drum me a beat. 

Clarissa Hugar 
Sophomore, Riverside 
Kiowa-Ap^che 


Difference 
Men and women 
Are different. 

Or are they? 

Men are powerful, 

Strong, reliable, intelligent. 

Or are they? 

Women are weak. 

Fickle, silly, irresponsible. 

Or are they? 

Between the two 

There is an enormous difference. 
Or is there? 

Rencie Gonboy 
Senior, Riverside 
Pottawatomi 


When a person alone tries to tackle a big 
job he may not get it done. When people work 
together on a problem they usually get it done. 
It is much better when people work together. 

Jimmy Yahota 
Senior, Sequoyah 
Creek 


One Day In The Woods 
I went to her house. 

She packed her case. 

We stole out the back door. 

We walked down the road. 

I took her hand 

And hurried into the woods. 

She whispered something in my ear 
Until i heard enough, 

And then, 

And then, 

And then, 

I pulled open the case 
And we ate our sandwiches. 

John Mathews 
Sophomore, Riverside 
Pawnee<Kiow3'Comanche 


It isn't my day, 

It isn’t my day. 

For I fell down twice, 

On a puddle of ice. 

It’s not my day; 

It’s not my day; 

For I went to skate. 

And fell over my date. 

It Just isn’t my day today! 
Karen Daugherty 
Freshman, Sequoyah 
Cherokee 


EIGHT 
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Judging the music portion o£ the 
Concho competition was famed 
GheroKee-Quapaw musician Louis 
Ballard. Maestro Ballard is as 
personable as he is musical. His 
compositions in the classic mode have 
Indian ancestry, and he has done more 
than any previous composer toward 
preserving true Indian tribal music. 

His experimenting and success in 
teaching actual tribal songs to 
classrooms of non-Indian children have 
produced a recorded album titled 
OKLAHOMA INBIAN CHANTS: For the 
Classroom. It includes a Sfuuvnee Ounce 
Son^, Qtiapou? Peyote Song, Choctow 
WuJh Song, Cfterohee Quail Song, 
Creeh-Seititnofe Four Corner Ounce, and 
a KfOiou Churclt Hymn, The 
instructional book with the album 
contains the printed music for each 
song, song analysis, and dance 
diagrams.' 

Louis Ba Hardys ballet Koshure was 
commissioned by the Harkness Ballet 
and performed by that company 
throughout Europe and the United 
States, He composed the ballet The Four 
Moons which was performed here by 
OkiahORia^s Indian ballerinas 
Yvonne Chouteau, Bosella Hightower, 
Mosceiyne Larkin, and Marjorie 
Tallchief in 1967. celebrating our 60th 
Anniversary of Statehood, 

Ritmo Indio, Louis BaUard^s 
woodwind-quintet, was the first winner 
of the Marion Nevins McDowell Award 
in 1969 . His major works have been 
performed by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, the Seattle Symphony, the 
Kansas City Philharmonic, the 
Milwaukee Symphony, the National 
Symphony In Washington, DX., and the 
Eastman Rochester Orchestra. 

Maestro Ballard has conducted the 
Milwaukee Symphony in his Scenes 
from Indian Life and Why the Duch has a 
Short Tail, in 1970 his Kutchina Dances 
for cello and chamber orchestra 
received their premiere on an 
all-Ballard concert by the Santa Fe 
Opera Orchestra. 

Among his recent works is The Gods 
Wiff Hear a cantata for mixed chorus 
based on the poem Man is Here, Here is 
Mon by Lloyd H, New, Composer 
Ballard is working on an Indian opera 
scheduled for premiere at the Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts in 
Washington, D.C, 
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This Oklahoma showgirl added a word to 
the English language. In oilrush days 
when a rig brought in a gusher someone on 
the drilling crew was likely to exclaim, 

"It's a Ruby DarbyJ" Gradually the phrase 
has been abbreviated to "It's a Darb!" 

And everyone knows that a "Darb" is something 
great and extra special. 

RUBY DARBY 


One name, Ruby Darby, stands der- 
rick'tall in the memories of Oklahoma's 
early oil men. Her professional career 
began at 15, In 1913, getting her first 
break in a Dallas theater owned by a 
Mr. Gardiner, she was plucked from 
the chorus line by Gardiner's son, 
Ed, who made her a star in the South- 
west, and his wife. 

In subsequent months and years, 
Ruby was rumored to have "‘stripped 
at the drop of a driller's hat,*' "‘ridden 
a boss completely nekkid down the 
mud-and-oil-splashed streets of Kei- 
fer,” and “danced bare-skinned on a 
tool shack roof as men tossed silver 
dollars at her feet.” 

Many of the stories were no doubt 
fostered by Ruby herself, or by Gardi- 
ner, both of whom knew that the 
racier the story, the fuller the hoiise 
at performances. 

Ruby's appearance in town was 
typical. In her breezy firehouse style, 
she'd tear up the dusty main street 
at 40 miles an hour, showy in an ex- 
pensive fur coat and driving a Loco- 
mobile or some other big car painted 
red. After the expected arrest for 
“speeding” the news would “get out” 
that “Ruby wasn't wearing nothin' 
imder that coat!** 

After making sure the story 
well circulated, Ed would bail Ruby 
out and by curtain time that evening 
the theater would be packed to the 
rafters. Another rumor sure to bring 
men in was the “whispering cam- 


by Mari lyn Mi chael s 

paign” allegedly being waged by the 

local ladies* aid society protesting the 
booking of her show. 

Every theater manager wanted the 
Ruby Darby show, and as often as 
he could get it. It didn't matter if 
the show was good or not, as long as 
Ruby was there in person. 

“1*11 tell you how good she was,” 
the mayor of a former boom town 
volunteers. “She was so good they ran 
me off from the pool hall whenever 
she appeared for an impromptu per- 
formance. I was just a kid, of course, 
but she was a heck of a beautiful 
girl and there wasn’t any joke about 
that. Why, man, they'd lay off work 
to see Ruby Darby!” 

“I made it a point never to play 
an engagement in a town where she 
was/' one ex-entertainer recalls. "And 
I made it a point never to come near 
crossing her path as competition. She 
had "the wall backed off the board* 
when she hit town.” 

Part of Ruby's charm lay in what 
Hank Patterson, a member of her 
troupe, today recalls as her “au- 
dacity.” 

“She was a natural adventurer/* he 
says. “She'd try anything once. She'd 
wear a hat backwards just for the 
hell of it.” 

She is said to have been one of 
the earliest — and greatest— blues sing- 
ers. Certainly she sang the first blues 


song ever heard onstage in the South- 
west. “Memphis Blues'* by W, C. 
Handy was her most famous number. 
“It made the audience scream,” Pat- 
terson says. 

She was a pioneer of the strip tease, 
too . . . her fame preceding and rival- 
ing that of Sally Rand. 

In this respect, Ruby, so much a 
child of her time, was ahead of the 
times. “What was daring then,” one 
former showman remarks, with a 
shake of his head, “you see on Main 
Street today.” 

But teasing was never a substitute 
for talent in the Ruby Darby show. 
Within the loose musical comedy- 
farce framework, of the “tab” show 
so popular in those days preceding 
World War I, she offered two capable 
chorus lines, clever comedy, and the 
splashiest, flashiest costumes. 

She would belt out a song in that 
husky, sultry, almost gutteral voice 
of hers and the effects would be shat- 
tering. She had a tremendous voice 
but she had something else. Trying 
to define it, Patteison says: “It was 
the way she moved . . * her hands 
* . . her eyes . . . the way she em- 
phasized certain words ... a twitch 
of the torso maybe . . * or the hips. 
What it took, she had.” 

Whatever Ruby had, it was popu- 
lar. The average tabloid show boasted 
a maximum of eight chorus girls. The 
Darby show had 16, When times were 
hard for a tab show, the chorus kicked 
up cotton-clad legs. The Darby girls' 
stockings were always silk. 

Ruby was never stingy with any-) 
thing. Not with money and not with 
praise. Once, when presents for her 
fellow troupers were stolen from her 
dressing room on Christmas Eve, she 
borrowed money and replaced every 
gift. She praised Patterson’s piano 
playing as, “The sweetest this side 
of the Mississippi,” 

“Sometimes,” Patterson remembers, 
“I had a hard time with her at re- 
hearsals. The madder I got ,the loud- 
er she'd laugh. When Ruby laughed — 
which she did a-plenty — she threw 
back her head, opened up and really 
let go.” 

During World War I Ruby played 
the Army camps. Some time around 
that period came Ruby's second mar- 
riage, to a banker. The marriage was 
short-lived and Ruby took to the stage 
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again. By this time it was the Twen- 
ties and Ruby roared right along with 
them. The Darby legends continued 
to grow. 

Among them: Ruby Darby was as 
profane as a mule skinner. Ruby Dar- 
by carried a gun in her car and could 
shoot mighty straight. Ruby Darby’s 
appearance at a stag party in an oil 
camp mess hall outside of Drum right 
created such excitement a lamp was 
knocked over and the hall burned to 
the ground. 

As for the stories, Patterson has only 
one thing to say: “There are plenty 
stories about her I can’t verify. But 
I can tell you this: if someone told 
me Ruby treated anyone badly, was 
“snooty” or hypocritical — those stories 
I wouldn’t believe. She just wasn’t 
made that way!” 

Although Ruby was often in pay 
sand, she must have dreamed of a 
1 gusher , , . of exchanging the oilrush 
towns of Oklahoma for the Great 
White Way of New York ... for 
sometime in the Twenties, she found 
herself in the wings of the Palace 
^Theater, mecca of big-time vaudeville, 

I waiting her turn in the weekly talent 
auditions. 

In the dark beyond the footlights 
were 200 agents, Americans toughest, 
representing top vaudeville circuits 

I , . . a vastly different audience for 
the oilrush queen. 

Ruby wasn’t the least bit awed by 
the audience, or the magnificence of 
the Palace. Although she must have 
looked conventional standing on stage 
in street clothes, conventional Ruby 
never was. 

As she started her song, the agents 
sat in skeptical silence. By the time 
she began to dance, the sophisticated 
agents were reacting like roustabouts. 

As the “Girl With the Blues” left the 
stage, she walked straight into a con- 
tract with the famous Keith-Albee cir- 
cuit which saw in her another Sophie 
Tucker ... a beautiful, younger 
Sophie. Money was no consideration, 
A song writer was hired to compose 
special material for Ruby, Realizing 
they had something purely sensation- 
al, the circuit bosses booked her for 
all the big-time Keith Houses. 

Evidently Ruby decided she’d rath- 
er be independently poor. Her first 
play date was Baltimore. She never 
arrived. Months later came a post 


card, postmarked El Paso. 

The card was sent to Glen Condon, 
well-known Tulsan who, at that time, 
was connected with vaudeville in New 



York. Years later, with a grin, he 
recalled: “She said something to the 
effect she was having a wonderful 
time. But not even a ’wish you were 
here.’ ” 

Behind her, in the Keith-Albee of- 
fice, she left unsigned a long-term 
contract which, starting at $750 a 
week, would have graduated up to 
$7,500 a week. 

From El Paso, the trail of Ruby 
across the oil country dims. By the 
1930s, she was living in Los Angela, 
a wife again, mother of “little Ruby" 
and a son. 

Her old friend. Hank Patterson, 
tells of a chance meeting with 
her at a party. “We talked and 
talked and talked of old times. 

We both cried a little. I played 
some of her old songs but she 
couldn’t sing them well be- 
cause of the tears. 

“I left LA not long after 
that and she passed away 
some time in the thirties. 

I don’t know the circum- 
stances of her death, I 
don’t care to know 
them,” 

There are hun- 
dreds of people who, 
like Patterson, would 
not want to know of 
Ruby’s death. Even if 
you told them, they 
might not believe you. For 
Ruby Darby is a legend, 
and everyone knows legends 
never die . . . they just 
grow older, and stronger 
. . . and sweeter. 


Reprinted pennission 
of the Sunday magazine 
of the Tulsa World, 
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The photos above are 
as the Cooperative 
Building appeared in 
1902: at the right as it 
appears today. 


COOPERATIVE PRESS MUSEUM 

When it is renovated and opened 
for viewing the press museum at 
Guthrie will be one of the great at- 
tractions in the nation. Graphic arts 
people from around the world will 
rate it high among the places they 
want to see as soon as they become 
aware of it. 

At the time it was built, co-incident 
with the turn of the century, it was 
the most modern newspaper plant in 
America. Removal of the capital from 
Guthrie to Oklahoma City caused the 
almost immediate demise of the news- 
paper published and printed there* 

Thus the publishing plant of that 
major territorial newspaper. The Okla- 
homa State Capital, did not evolve 
with the times. Like the Sleeping 
Beauty’s castle, there it stands, fixed 
in time, covered with almost a cen- 
tury’s dust. Little of its circa 1900 
equipment was ever removed, and 
even less more modem equipment 
was ever added* 

Essentially it remains what it was, 
the publishing plant of the most up- 
to-date newspaper of the year 1902* 


Once it has been thoroughly dusted 
off and the paint touched up, she’d 
even be ready to roll, if a crew of 
1902 newspapermen who knew how 
to operate steam-driven presses should 
happen to turn up. 

Her lobby with its ornate wickets 
for subscriptions, cashier, want ads, 
etc., looks like a set for a gay nineties 
TV series called "READALLABOUT- 
IT!” Her dusty type cases contain 
antique type faces that would be 
great for setting ads for catarrh rem- 
edies and Lydia E* Pinkham’s Veg- 
etable Compound* 

The Oklahoma Press Association 
and the Guthrie Chamber of Com- 
merce have been working together, 
under chairman Bill Lehmann of the 
Guthrie Daily Leader, in the money 
raising effort to purchase the Co- 
operative* They are over the top now 
with 71 individual donors and 32 state 
newspapers contributing, the largest 
contributor being the Donrey papers. 

With financial arrangements now 
being completed for purchase, we’ll 
try to keep you posted on progress, 
as refurbishing gets underway* 


Okfahoma Today photographer at work 
(see following page). 
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MISS INDIAN OKLAHOMA 

She is Carrie Vee Wilson of Miami, 
Oklahoma. Her father is Charles 
Banks Wilson and you can view some 
of his work on pages 37-39 of this 
issue of Oklahoma Today. 

Carrie is brainy as well as beauti- 
ful. She has thus far spoken to the 
Tribal Leaders' Conference in Nor- 
man; at a celebration held at O.CX.A., 
Chickasha, in preparation for the 1976 
Bicentennial; and the National Coun- 
cil of the American Indians’ National 
Indian Day Dinner in Tulsa. 

She is convinced that Miss Indian 
Oklahoma should do a great deal more 
than just look pretty, and she has 
dedicated herself to the encourage- 
ment of education. Continue your edu- 
cation is her message to her peers. 
She is an honor student at North- 



eastern Oklahoma A. & M., a mem- 
ber of the college Math Club, and the 
Science club. She is a published poet, 
and an award-winning artist. 

She carries her message to the 
many pow wows she attends as head 
lady dancer, Quapaw Tribal Princess, 
or Miss Indian Oklahoma; this year 
including the Quapaw Pow Wow, 
Beaver Springs Park, Quapaw; Sac 
and Fox Pow Wow, Stroud; Okla- 
homa City Pow Wow; Ki-he-kah Steh 
Pow Wow, Skiatook; American In- 
dian Exposition, Anadarko; the Cher- 
okee National Holiday, Tahlequah; 
and a Seminole Tribal gathering, 
Seminole. 

Our photo is of Carrie (head lady 
dancer) and Lenny Skye (head man 
dancer) at this year’s Quapaw Pow 
Wow. 



Struck by the almost humanized ap- 
pearance of this lamp, photographer 
Alfonso Neri Avila photographed it 
in a shopping center. The lamp seems 
to suggest that we should be grate- 
ful. even to a non-human thing like 
this, which seems to seek to help us 
with its light. 
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SEVEN CONTINENTS: STROUD 

Breaking a christening bottle of wa- 
ter from the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
on the prow of a s 3 mnbolic schooner, 
launched the Seven Continents theme 
fun park at Stroud this summer. 

When completed, the 1600-acre, $42 
million family entertainment fun com- 
plex will feature attractions in the 
atmosphere of Africa, Asia, Australia, 
Europe, North America, South Amer- 
ica, and Antartica. 

Located more than 200 miles from 
each of three other regional theme 
parks — Six Flags over Texas (Dallas), 
Six Flags over Mid- America (St. 
Louis), and Worlds of Fun (Kansas 
City), the Stroud site has passing 
traffic of 32.5 million travelers per 
year. 

Visitors will buy a Passport, then 
descend into an active Hawaiian vol- 
cano, cruise the Amazon, go on safari 
to Africa, seek out the Abominable 
Snowman in the Himalayas, ride a 
sled through the ice floes of Antartica, 
or a glass bottom boat along Aus- 
tralia’s Great Barrier Reef, while en- 
joying a variety of world travel ex- 
periences. 

Spring of 1977 is the target date 
for the opening of first attractions at 
the park. 


LAST TIN TYPIST 

Fort Chickamauga, on Highway 82 
near Cookson, in the heart of Chero- 
keeland, has the last and only maker 
of tin types working today using the 
exact methods of A. Lincoln photog- 
rapher Matthew Brady. 

He is H. Dyer Bentzel II, pictured 
here in action as if you were the tar- 
get of the open lens of his camera. 
Tin typist Bentzel is only one among 
other ghosts of the past living at 
this unique and almost incredible mili- 
tary post. 


Fort Chickamauga’s C.O. Maj. John 
H. Jeffries is commanding the only 
active horse cavalry post in the U.S. 
His Yankee Civil War type troopers 
ride forth daily on training missions, 
mount guard duty, maintaining the 
daily routines of an active 1870 caval- 
ry post in the “Twilight Zone of 
American History.” 

You can request a bulletin on this 
remarkable activity from Fort Chick- 
amauga, Box 7, Cookson, Okla. 74427. 
Or just get in your car, drive up 
and visit. 
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FATHER AND DAUGHTER 
CHAMPIONS 

Easy Date, owned by Walter Mer- 
rick of Sayre, won the world’s richest 
horse race this autumn, winning 
$330,000.00; (total purse one million 
dollars). What’s more, her sire Easy 
Jet won that same richest horse race 
just 5 years ago, and it is the first 
time in history that a filly and her 
sire have both won the All-American 
Futurity at Ruidoso Downs, New 
Mexico. 

She had tough competition. Tiny’s 


WATERMELON SEED CONFLICT 
Watermelon seeds have at least two 
uses — planting and spitting. Weather- 
ford bills her annual contest on how 
far you can do the latter as the 
“World Championship.” Pauls Valley 
proclaims a World Championship 
Watermelon Seed Spitter, too. How 
come? It is rumored that Weatherford 
News publisher Ken Reid formerly 
published the Pauls Valley Daily 
Democrat, and it is suspected that 
when publisher Reid left Pauls Val- 
ley he sneaked a set of watermelon 
seed spittin’ specifications out in a 
laundry bag. Allegations of this type, 
you’ll recall, accompanied the removal 
of the State Seal from Guthrie to 
Oklahoma City in 1911. So the M.O. 
(“method of operation” in the lan- 
guage of cops and robbers movies) 
has a precedent. Oklahoma Today, 
being strictly non-partisan, can ex- 
press no preferencia here. We do hope 
these two cities will schedule an of- 
ficial “spit-off” before the next edi- 
tion of Guinness **World Records** 
goes to press. Conflicts of this sort 
tend to escalate unless officially re- 
solved. 


Gay entered the starting gate with 
a record of twelve straight wins, in- 
cluding Ruidoso Downs’ Kansas Fu- 
turity and Rainbow Futurity. He was 
the odds-on favorite to win the All- 
American Futurity. He came in sec- 
ond. 

The odds are even greater that it 
will be a long, long time before a 
pair of horses of any other blood 
line equal, let alone top, the record 
of Walter Merrick’s father-daughter 
pair of quarterhorse champions from 
Sayre. 
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NEW BOOKS 

COMANCHE DAYS by Albert S. 
Gilles, Sr., S.M.U. Press, Dallas, 
S6.95. Mr. Gilles is a charmer in the 
art of story-telling. He relates here 
several of his experiences as a young 
boy in the early day Comanche coun- 
try. His way is not pretentious, but 
fireside telling, and the Comanche 
people about whom he writes become 
your personal friends as well as his, 
as they were at the outset. Mo-cho- 
rook, Ca-vo-yo, Albert Martny and 
the bone setter, every person about 
whom he writes becomes someone you 
won’t forget after reading this Nor- 
man author. Mr. Gilles’ more than 
seventy years in Oklahoma have been 
spent in reaping a ripe harvest of 
yarns and tales worth telling. 


WINDOW ON THE PAST by Kent 
Ruth, Oklahoma Publishing Co., Okla- 
homa City, $2.20 (by mail order). A 
ready reference on our historic sites. 
You’ll want to take it along in the 
car when you set out to see. A listing 
by county, complete at time of publi- 
cation, of all of Oklahoma’s sites on 
the National Historic Register is in- 
cluded. Some 75 of these are then 
discussed in greater detail, usually 
with a picture included. Difficult to 
locate sites may not be so difficult 
with this book in hand. These brief 
historic accounts are written with wit 
and variety. Such interesting reading 
tends to make a traveler for real out 
of the armchair traveler. 


THERE’S NOT A BATHING SUIT 
IN RUSSIA by Will Rogers, Okla- 
homa State University Press, Still- 
water. Oklahoma, $6.95. It is once 
more possible to purchase Will Rogers’ 
long out-of-print collectors’ item books. 
The O.S.U. Press is republishing 
them. This book, and ETHER AND 
ME ($6.50), are now available. 
Forthcoming will be THE ILLITER- 
ATE DIGEST, THE COWBOY PHI- 
LOSPHER ON THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCE, and on PROHIBITION, 
LETTERS OF A SELF-MADE DIP- 
LOMAT TO HIS PRESIDENT, 
THE WORST STORY I’VE HEARD 
TODAY. Copies of Will’s books and 
original writings had become as rare 



as recent biographies of him are 
plentiful. This is source material, and 
the undiluted Will. 


THE PAWNEE INDIANS by George 
E. Hyde, University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Oklahoma, $8.95. The 
ancestral home of the Pawnees hav- 
ing been Oklahoma, it was to Okla- 
homa they sought to return when the 
days of the horse Indian and buffalo 
hunting waned after 1875. Author 
Hyde worked early with George Bird 
Grinnell. Independently, he wrote 
much Indian history including such 
great works as Red Cloud's Folk, and 
Spotted Tail's Folk, This biography 
of the Pawnee people is one of his 
best. The author makes a convincing 
case that it was Pawnees that Corona- 
do’s early expedition contacted in 
Kansas, rather than Wichitas. The 
Pawnees, great fighters, never used 
their military skill against the U.S.A. 
This eminently readable book provides 
some fresh insights on the Indian 
Wars of the last century. 


PAINTED TIPIS by Contemporary 
Plains Indian Artists, Southern Plains 
Museum and Crafts Center, Ana- 
darko, Oklahoma, $5.00. The intro- 
duction, by Myles Libhart and Rose- 
mary Ellison, provides a background 
in nomadic architecture. Full page 
color photos are included of the 
twelve tipis in the touring exhibit 
sponsored by the Indian Arts and 
Crafts Board of the U.S. Dept, of 
the Interior. Includes pictures of the 
artists who painted, and made, the 
tipis, their biographical sketches, and 
notes regarding the meaning of the 
designs on these painted tipis. The 
final section of this 80 page book re- 
lates other tipi legends, with color 
sketches of their designs. All nine of 
the painted tipis pictured in the last 
issue of Oklahoma Today are included 
in this well done book which also 
serves as a catalogue for the hand- 
some and colorful, outdoor displayed, 
tipi exhibit. 


THE BUFFALO BOOK by David A. 
Dary, Swallow Press, Chicago, $15.00. 
Long considered a “museum piece” 
animal, the buffalo may be beating 
its way back as a producer of meat 
for American dinner tables, and hides 
for the multiplicity of things that can 
be manufactured from a buffalo robe. 
This book is a full treatise on the 
buffalo, from pre history to future 
projection. We found it grippingly 
written. Accounts of the buffalo as 
a fighting animal are especially 
dramatic. 
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KEHR FOUNDATION RESEARCH 



Not so long ago training a fish was 
an idea so far out that it was con- 
sidered a fair subject for a Baron 
Munchausen whopper lie. Now we 
watch trained dolphins and whales in 
marine shows and on TV frequently. 

Selective breeding and raising of 
fish herds for food, like cattle, may 
seem far out now — but it will be 
reality — watery feed lots for fish al- 
ready exist. 

On the frontier of experimental de- 
velopment in expanding food sources 
for humanity is the Kerr Foundation, 
Poteau. A seri^ of ponds fed by the 
Poteau River have become the Foun- 
dation's feed lots for delicious, comes- 
tible, channel catfish. 

Under carefully controlled growing 
conditions, these fish are fed in ponds 
according to size, or cage fed, har- 
vested, and marketed, all for the pur- 
pose of developing growth data and 
research information that will be help- 
ful to commercial producers. 

No food is more delicious than a 




properly prepared channel catfish. 
They are high in protein, high in 
phosphorus, low in cholesterol. Present 
channel catfish producers cannot sup- 
ply the growing market. 

Kerr Foundation fish biologist 
Charles M. Collins stands ready to 
provide the most necessary element, 
expert consultation for producers of 
fish who encounter problems. Prob- 
lems can develop suddenly in any 
feeding operation, including cattle 
feed lots. Disaster can best be pre- 
vented by having immediately avail- 
able for consultation a highly quali- 
fied expert like biologist Collins. 

From the background of his ex- 
perience he is equipped to suggest 
solutions, whether it be improving the 
water's oxygen balance, the introduc- 
tion of antibiotics, what antibiotics 
to use, etc. 

Cage feeding of channel catfish is 
a technique adapted to bodies of wa- 
ter that cannot be drained or ade- 
quately seined in harvesting fish. The 
cages used in the Kerr Foundation 
experiments are one cubic meter in 
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size, constructed of galvanized welded 
wire. The cages are anchored across 
the width of an 18-acre ox-bow lake. 
Each cage is stocked at the beginning 
of the growing season with up to 360 
fish. They are fed daily with floating 
catfish chow. Condition of the fish is 
regularly checked. The temperature 
of the water and its oxygen content 
are monitored. 

Here is an area of experimentation 
in food production in its infancy — 
less than 15 years old. Much remains 
to be learned about the fundamentals 
of catfish feeding, spawning, and the 
reclaiming, reconditioning and reusing 
of water in which they are sustained. 
Marketing involves still unsolved 
problems. The need for cooperative 
markets to supply large grocery and 
restaurant chains with a regular, year- 
around supply is apparent. 

We hope to see the day when top 
quality restaurants throughout Okla- 
homa will be serving delectable chan- 
nel catfish with hushpuppies on the 
side. Or from the local market we can 
regularly purchase channel catfish as 
reliably delicious as our top quality 
Oklahoma sirloin steaks. 

The most obvious need toward the 
arrival of that day is research, es- 
pecially research in selective breeding. 
The Kerr Ranch has long been fam- 
ous for the excellence of its prize Black 
Angus bulls. Kerr Foundation re- 
search will, we're certain, produce 
channel catfish as renowned as the 
Black Angus sires the ranch now 
produces. 


Another aspect of the Kerr Foun- 
dation \s work is the In ter -American 
Institute at Central State Uni- 
versity, Edmond. Striving for 
greater understanding among the 
nations of the Americas, the 
Foundation has this year brought 
two programs to C.S.U, 

The first dealt with journalism 
in Mexico, bringing Alfon.so Neri 
Castaneira, editor of El Sol de 
Tlaxcaia, to C.S.U. to lecture on the 
history and philosophy of journal- 
ism in Mexico. A group of Okla- 
homa newspaper editors attended. Their questions brought 
out the fact that JournaHsTn in Mexico is similar to U,S. 
journalism, with Mexico excelling us in (he art of newspaper 
color reproduction. Journaiism in Mexico is also somewhat 
older than our own, Mexico's first publications were founded 

in the early 1500s. 

Tlaxcala, Oklahoma partner state in the Partners of the 
America's organization, has a fantasUc history. Her early 
Indian history is related in the murals of Desiderio 
Xochiiiotzin, who last spring conducted a seminar on art 
for C.S.U.'s Inter- American InsHtute, Three episodes 
from the Xochitiotzin miimis painted on the walls of 
Tlaxcala's Governmental Palace are shown here. 

One depicts the amwcio of the god Quetzalcoatl 
announcing the arrival of Cortez in the year uno cam tl519). 

Other figures in this episode depict the terror felt by 
Mexico's p^pie on being confronted with QuetzalcoatFs dire 
predictions of conquest. Except, for one. The Otomie 
Indian in the lower center, garbed in his brown battle 
dress, his macanu fclub) at his side, awaits the coming of 
the Spaniards with eagerness. He is ready to fight. 

The mural al>ove represpiit,s the *71ower wars," wars 
fought to obtain victims for sacrifice to the ancient Mixtec 
gods. These wars were fought whenever the need for .sacrificial 
victims arose. The feathered costumes of the warriors 
indicate the importance of birds and feathers in battle 
iconography of ancient Mexico, just a,s birds and feathers were 
imi>ortant. especially to our Plains Indian tjeople in Oklahoma. 
The third panel illustrates the passage of history through 
Uenzofi, hieroglyphic documents inscrib^ on treebark paper. 
This panel depicts artist Xochitiotzin 's grandfather passing 
tradition on to Xochitiotzin s father, thence an to modern 

artist Xof'hiiiotzin him.self. 
The first of the In ter- American Institute series this autumn 
will bring Dr. Ignacio Mrjares, speaker on Mexico*U.S. 
relations, past president of Rotary International, to the 
C.S,U. campus For o series of lectures. 
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FREEZER 

REFRIGERATOR 

HEATER, atCTRIC 

HAIR CLIPPER 

TOOTHBRUSH » ELECTRIC 

HUKIOinER 

FAN 

DEHUMIDintR 
CLOTHES DRYER 
AIR CONDITIONER 
SmVER, ELECTRIC 
wAtir FWJCET 
mift DRYER 
CLOTHES WASHER 
HATER CLOSET 
'OrSHWASHER 
'CAN OPENER, ELECTRIC 

;fcmo mixer 

TCNlfE, ELECTRIC 
KNIFE SHARPENER, ELECTRIC 
SEWING mCKIKE 
ORAL UVASI 
VACUUM CLEANER 
FOOD SLENDER 
COFFEE HILL 
FOOD waste disposer 
EOGER.AND TRIMMER 
HOME SHOP TOOLS 
HEDGE CLIPPERS 
LAWN HQWER, ELECTRIC 


The decihet range of common household appliances, 
measured at a distance of three feet. 
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Ada*s East Central University has 
the only undergraduate school in en- 
vironmental science in the state. Its 
OEIMC has the only information cen- 
ter of its kind in the United States, 
as witnessed by the grant it received 
in 1972 from the U. S, Environmental 
Protection Agency for development as 
a pilot program, 

OEIMC’s '"searchers” are environ- 
mental science students who look for 
specific information that may be re- 
quested by anyone in the state. Not 
only are they paid for the work they 
do, they are enhancing their back- 
ground in their major field. They can 
receive up to four hours of college 
credit for their work. 

In endeavoring to serve education, 
business and industry, government 
agencies, interest groups, and private 
citizens the staff of the center draws 
on every available source of informa- 
tion, The primary source is the center 
library, which stores everything from 
ecology research documents to chil- 
dren's books. Another source is East 
Central's Uinscheid Library, and a 
third source is the library of the near- 
by Kerr Environmental Research Cen- 
ter, one of EPA's national laboratories. 

A widely known activity of the cen- 
ter is the publication of ECO SYS- 
TEMS, an environmental journal now 
going into its fifth volume. It was 
originally intended to be a teaching 
aid for state educators, and was sent 
at no cost to those who requested it. 
In state and out-of-state requests have 
grown until it has become necessaty 
to charge a subscription fee of $2 for 
an eight-issue volume. 

Each issue features a major environ- 
mental concern, such as water, air, 
wildlife, energy, or population, Jean- 
ette Cook, editor and manager of the 
center, foresees adding a “back-to-the- 
earth” section to the journal in the 


by J. Don Cook 

coming year, “The demand for this 
type of information is truly incredi- 
ble,” she says. “We've done dozens 
of information searches for people who 
want to grow organic gardens, or build 
methane generators, or windmills. And 
so we've had to increase our holdings 
in these subjects/^ 

There is a continual flow of new 
materials into the center, but the fun 
is in opening the information requests. 
The students enjoy the challenge of 
what they call a “really good search,” 
This type of request usually comes from 
someone familiar enough with environ- 
mental matters to know exactly what 
he wants and he hasn't been able to 
find it by the usual means. This calls 
for a thorough literature search 
through the center's collection of more 
than 13,000 microfiche, as well as shelf 
after shelf of hard copy. Another serv- 
ice of the center is the preparation of 
referral lists, for the center has many 
lists of experts in specific areas* 

A “blunt pencil” request usually 
draws a good-natured groan from the 
searchers. This t3^e of request comes 
from a well-meaning youngster who 
wants “everything you've got about 
the environment.” There is so much 
available it's hard to know where to 
begin. Hopefully, the youngster has 
indicated his age or a specific project 
he's working on. A searcher will pre- 
pare a packet of free materials for 
him and mail it out the same day the 
request is received. 

Once the youngster has received his 
packet he's usually so enthusiastic he 
passes the word on to his friends, who 
will then send in information requests. 
Marvin Boatright, a senior searcher, 
sent out so many of the Interior De- 
partment's Johnny Horizon brochures 


that someone got the idea that the 
fictitious ranger was alive and well at 
the center. Since that time much of 
Marvin's “blunt pencil” mail has come 
addressed to Johnny Horizon. 

Another much requested packet at 
the center is the teacher's packet. Over 
the past two years this packet has 
changed almost daily, depending on 
available materials. The center has 
distributed more than 400 of these 
packets to state teachers* 

Teachers can also check out books, 
films and filmstrips, slide sets, and 
games. Cathy Craig, a Moore sopho- 
more, recently completed classifying 
the materials in the education section 
according to appropriate grade level 
and subject. 

Other full-time staff members are 
Carol 5 m Hathcote, who catalogs and 
indexes new materials and supervises 
the searchers, and Buster Bass, a field 
representative. Bass travels over the 
state, visiting substate planning dis- 
tricts, state agencies, and local govern- 
ment officials. He secures copies of 
their new publications for the center 
and brings their information requests 
in for processing. 

The center's director is Dr. Robert 
V, Gamer, Dean of the School of En- 
vironmental and Health Sciences at 
East Central, Funding cutbacks for 
higher education were reflected in the 
center's budget this fiscal year, and 
staff members are trying to get supple- 
mental funding from other sources. 
Even with budget problems, the de- 
mand for the center's services has 
tripled, and work goes on. 

The s^rchers are even considering 
“adopting” a mascot for the center* 
The leading contender is Oklahoma's 
endangered black* footed ferret. 

Why? 

According to the searchers, it's be- 
cause they “ferret out” information. 
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Johnny Bench tags Philadelphia’s Montami at the plate. 


There is hardly a position on the 
baseball diamond that has not been 
played at one time or other by an 
Oklahoman in the World Series. 

The brothers combinations of Paul 
and Lloyd Waner and Dizzy and Paul 
Dean were among the greatest of all 
tinie, Play-for-fun types like Pepper 
Martin and the Deans contrast with 
quiet perfectionists like Allie Rey- 
nolds, Carl Hubbell, and Warren 
Spahn. 

As long as Oklahoma sandlots are 
busy with youngsters from early 
Spring to late autumn we can be 
assured of Oklahomans in World Se- 
ries to come. The Waners, who 
were to star for years in Pittsburgh 
flannels, often played schoolboy 
baseball against Hubbell, the Wa- 
ners being from Harrah and Hubbell 
from nearby Meeker. 

Paul Waner went to the Pirates in 
1925. He kept telling the Pittsburgh 
front office that his brother in Okla- 
homa was a better player than he was. 


So two years later, in 1927, Lloyd 
joined the Pirates. He hit .355 in 160 
games, and finished his career with 
a .316 lifetime average. 

In the 17 years Paul was in the 
majors, he averaged .333, with his 
best year in 1927 with a .380 average. 



Both Paul and Lloyd are members 
of the Baseball Hall of Fame. 

Do you remember when they called 
Allie Re5molds the ''Super Chief?” 
This Bethany moimd star beat Brook- 
lyn in the 1947 Series. A year later 
he stopped the Dodgers with a brilliant 
two-hitter shutout. The next Series 
he halted the Philadelphia Phillies 
Whiz Kids 4-0 and 2-1. 

One of the greatest hitters to come 
out of OU was Dale Mitchell, from 
Colony. He slugged a .500 average 
his senior year, then played a season 
with Oklahoma City's Indians before ' 
being sold to Cleveland. 

Mitch was in three World Series. i 
In 1948 Cleveland and Boston 
wound up the season in a tie. 
Mitchell helped the Indians beat the 
Red Sox 8-3. In the Series, Cleveland 
thumped the Boston Braves 4-2 for 
the Championship. Mitchell was also 
in the 1954 Series when Cleveland lost 
to the Giants, and completed his base- 
ball career with Brooklyn. 
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Hubbell, presently director of the 
Giant farm system, played with the 
New York Giants from 1928 to 1943. 
In the 1933 World Series he beat the 
Washington Senators 4-2 and 2-1. 

The red, white and blue bunting of 
the World Series was around New 
York's Polo Grounds in 1936. Hubbell 
had finished off the season with 16 
straight victories, and opened the Se- 
ries with a 6-1 victory over the New 
York Yankees. 

Warren Spahn is a Hartshome 
rancher. The strong southpaw ap- 
peared in three World Series, the first 
against Cleveland. The Indians beat 
the Braves and, during that six-game 
Series, the largest crowd in baseball 
history was recorded when 86,288 fans 
poured into Cleveland's Municipal 
Stadium- 

In 1957, Spahn joined Lew Burdette 
to pace the Braves to the Pennant. 
Spahn won the Series game, a 10- 
inning 7-5 bam-bumer which Eddie 
Matthews decided with a one -on 


homer. Spahn *s other autumn classic 
appearance came the following year 
when he beat the Yankees 3-1 in a 
jammed Yankee Stadium. He picked 
up his next Series win with a 7-5 
victory, scattering 11 hits- 

Powerful, switch -hitting Mickey 
Mantle was recently inducted into 
the Baseball Hall of Fame. His rec- 
ords are plentiful, such as hitting 16 
homenins in the Series, beating the 
record of nine set by Babe Ruth- 
He was the first Oklahoman to be 
paid $100,000 a year to play basebalL 
His diamond career began, like many, 
with a scout seeing him in a small 
town game. 

"I was playing ball in Baxter Springs 
one night,” the Commerce native re- 
called, **and Yankee scout Tom Green- 
way saw me. I hit three homenins 
that night and he signed me for $1,500, 
which was good money in those days.” 

To make an even stronger Okla- 
homa relationship, Mantle feels that 
Spahn was the toughest pitcher he 


ever faced. Mantle also feels that 
milking 16 cows every day, and swing- 
ing a sledge hammer in a mine, gave 
him the terrific strength in his wrists 
and arms. 

Another of the All-Time Greats 
from Oklahoma was John '"Pepper” 
Martin. Nicknamed *'The Wild Horse 
of the Osage” Martin was bom in 
Temple, m Cotton County. 

He fit well into the pattern of the 
rambunctious St. Louis Cardinals 
"‘Gashouse Gang” of the early '30s. 
The brash rookie from Oklahoma ran 
wild in the 1931 World Series when 
the Cards met Connie Mack and the 
Philadelphia Athletics. Martin batted 
.500, hit a homer, four doubles, seven 
singles, scored five runs, and five 
RBI's. 

Martin's teammate, Dizzy Dean's 
pitching record in the World Series 
was brief, but sensational. He and 
brother Paul teamed to destroy the 
Detroit Tigers in 1934, when Dizzy 
had a 2-1 mark and Daffy a 2*0 total. 
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The flamboyant career of Dizzy 
started downhill in the major league 
All-Star Game of 1937. With Presi- 
dent Franklin D, Roosevelt looking 
on, Dean was on the mound for the 
National League. Cleveland's Earl 
Averill smashed a ball back to the 
pitcher's mound and broke one of 
Dean's toes. As a result. Dean had 
to change his pitching style. This in- 
jured the deltoid muscle in his pitch- 
ing arm. He was later sold to the 
Chicago Cubs for $185,000. 

In 1938, Dean's last brilliance came 
in the World Series against the New 
York Yankees. He held them at bay 
for seven innings, but two-run homers, 
by Joe DiMaggio and Frank Crosetti, 
removed him from the mound. 

The Deans lived near Holdenville 
as the boys were growing up. The 
family didn't have much money dur- 
ing the depression. 

'‘We'd hunt squirrels in the woods 
by throwing rocks at them. Our dad 
used to tell us to throw left-handed 


so we wouldn't tear up the meat so 
bad/* Diz used to say. 

Ringer's Johnny Bench gets better 
every year. He has been selected Most 
Valuable Player in the National 
League twice. In 1970 he hit 45 home- 
runs and drove in 148 runs to become 
the youngest player ever to receive 
the MVP award. Two years later, 
with 40 homenms and 125 RBI's he 
won his second MVP title. 

Bench has won a spot on the Na- 
tional League All-Star team five times. 
This year, when the fans votes for 
team members were counted, he had 
garnered the largest total of all, 1.5 
million votes. 

A year ago he won his fifth Golden 
Glove Award, as the best defensive 
catcher in the league. He is the only 
catcher to win more than three Golden 
Gloves in a row. 

Alvin Dark, of Comanche, played 
in three World Series, and is now 
manager of the Oakland Athletics^ 

We have run out of space for yarn 


spinning, but here are more Okla- 
homans who have starred in the 
World Series: Jessie Barnes, Guthrie; 
A1 Benton, Noble; Alpha Brazel, 
Loyal; Gene Conley, Muskogee; Joe 
Dobson, Durant; George Foster, Le- 
high; Bob Muncrief, Madill; Ralph 
Terry, Big Cabin; Tom Turner, Cus- 
ter; Roy Johnson, Spavinaw; Jim 
Thorpe, Prague; Harry Breecheen, 
Broken Bow; Wilcey Moore, Hollis; 
and from Oklahoma City, Frank Kel- 
lert, Bobby Morgan and Hank 
Thompson. 

If you can think of others, please 
drop us a note and let us know. And 
if you know a yam about the Series 
in which they played, share it with us. 


iSeriei^ 
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Some bright dew-diamonded mom- 
ing in early autumn, the true prairie 
bom housewife rouses from the routine 
of keeping the barbeque hot and the 
swimsuits free from mildew to an- 
nounce to the family. ‘*This evening 
we are going plumming!” 

Sand plums are a legend in the 
short grass country. Early pioneer 
stories frequently mention the abun- 
dance of the wild fruit and the delight 
of the early settlers to discover the 
unexpected bounty in the sp>aTse draws 
and canyons of the dry, arid country. 

As with many plants which must 
survive a harsh climate, the sand plum 
bush is thorny, tough and tenacious. 
It clings to the shallow soil, usually 
protected in a small measure by the 
sand hillocks which surround the area. 
The spikey stems repel the cattle 
from eating the sparse greenery in 
the early spring. Throughout the 
decades, the sandhill plum has thrust 
its gnarled roots deeper into the buf- 
falo grass and defended against any 
encroachment. 

But the sheer serendipity of this 
ageless plant has delighted all who 
scent the sweetness of its blossom on 
that sparkling spring day when the 
prairie mixes an elixir of blooming 


sand plums with bluets, wild gaillardia 
and sage, stirs up the essence with 
the spoon of the southwest breeze, 
seasons with stm and tosses the aroma 
into the air for every prairie lover 
to enjoy. When this comes to pass, 
everyone knows that spring has ar- 
rived. 

But this plant has more surprises 
in store. Along in August, the fruit 
begins to ripen. Juicy, tart, seedy, 
red plums hang heavy 5n the thorny 
patch and picking plums becomes a 
family diversion. Ranchers drive 
across the pastures to look after the 
cattle and come in with a bucket of 
plums that they just “ran across/* 
Town people invade the patches to 
fill up containers with the ripened 
bounty. Kids eat their fill and the 
birds feast. The sandhill plum has 
once again fulfilled its destiny. 

It was the only reliable fruit which 
the early homesteaders could depend 
upon. Old stones tell of making a 
product called “plum leather,” This 
was a process in which the fruit was 
seeded and boiled with sugar into 
a very thick mixture. Pour^ into 
flat pans, it sundried into thick slabs. 
When sweets were needed, this prod- 
uct was reconstituted by adding wa- 
ter and reheating to a type of marma- 
lade preserve. Later, as Mason jars 
became common, the pioneer house- 
wife canned the fruit and made jam 
and jelly as the family required. The 
fruit is quite acid and canning is 
simple. Clean plums and a small 
amount of water, all brought to a 
roiling boil and canned immediately 
will keep for years. Many modern 
homemakers now freeze the plums. 

The jelly is a gourmet delight. It 
is delicately red, sparkles in the sim- 
light and tantalizes with a hint of wild 
plmn blossom which lingers in the 
unique, tart sweet flavor. The jam 
also has a rich, red, mellow qual%. 

So early autumn will again bring 
the harvest of tangy fruit. The thickets 
will ring with the shouts of those who 
brave the thorns to gather the treat. 
These are the knowing souls who 
are looking forward to that winter 
morning when the liberally buttered 
biscuits or hotcakes will be crowned 
with the fruit of their labor. That 
beautiful, shimmering, ro^-ied delica- 
cy. Wild sand plum jelly. Kings never 
had it so good! 
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Occasionally history produces a man 
of heroic stature whose deeds tend to 
disappear into the mists. Such a man 
is Francisco Vazquez de Coronado. 
His achievement was herculean. His 
recognition has been minimal. 

Vdzquez de Coronado explored and 
opened for future settlement the whole 
vast area of northern Sinaloa and 
Sonora in Mexico and the entire U.S. 
Southwest — Arizona, New Mexico^ 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas. He 
undertook this when he was only 30 
years old. 

This talented young man kept care* 
ful and complete records of his jour- 
ney of exploration. Long, both in time, 
covering almost three years, and in 
distance, extending beyond 6000 miles, 
it was equivalent to the epic explora- 
tions of Lewis and Clark, Daniel 
Boone, or any of the frontiersmen we 
recognize for valiance. 


Viequez de Coronado lies buried in 
an unmarked grave in Mexico City, 
Many of the records he so carefully 
kept have been lost. Some of these lost 
documents probably still exist in the 
archives of Spain, Mexico, or else- 
where. 

We recently traveled to Mexico, 
seeking to begin a reconstruction of 
Francisco V^quez de Coronado as a 
person, a man who lived, and whose 
work deserves a greater memorial than 
it has been accorded. 

Much that is not true has been 
published, and republished, about V^- 
quez de Coronado. We have read that 
he was rich, pampered, and motivated 
by unquenchable greed: that strayed 
and runaway animals from his column 
founded herds of wild horses, sheep, 
goats, and pigs on the western plains: 
that his expedition was a real flop: 
that he wandered through many of 
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our counties: that on returning to 
Mexico he was in such disgrace that 
he never recovered his former posi- 
tion: that his voluptuous young wife 
had found another husband during 
his absence. 

These things simply are not true. 

Affluent by the standard of his 
time, he certainly was not pampered » 
His stem self-discipline kept his ex- 
pedition in control throughout. It is 
a tribute to his strong leadership that 
in spite of their failure to find gold 
he returned his expedition to Mexico 
without mutiny or rebellion, in good 
order. 

He was no more greedy than other 
explorers. Virtually all frontiersmen 
were motivated by the desire to en- 
hance their material wealth. His ex- 
pedition was not composed of "swag- 
gering invaders."" It was composed of 
young men, hard pressed to sustain 
their lives in a hard and alien en- 
vironment, Several were no more than 
teenage boys. Many of the Indian men 
and some of the mature Spaniards in 
the expedition were accompanied by 
their wives and families. 

The large herds of livestock with 
the column were carefully herded. 
Among the 559 horsas were few, prob- 
ably only two, mares. These did not 
escape to start herds of wild horses 
on our western desert. All animals 
were well and consistently accounted 
for. Sheep were often individually car- 
ried across streams. These animals 
were brought for food, or for trans- 
portation, not to be lost or dispersed. 

Vazquez de Coronado crossed our 
panhandle. Several of the Indian peo- 
ple with him were from Tlaxcala — 
now our partner state in the Partners 
of the Americas organization. From 
the expedition, three friars, the Portu- 
guese soldier Andres Do Campo, and 
several lay brothers called Donadou, 
remained in Kansas. Do Campo and 
two of the Indian DormdoB, Lucas and 
Sebastian, later returned to Mexico, 
striking out directly south across cen- 
tral Oklahoma and Texas in an epic 
walk similar to the feat of Cabeza 
de Vaca. 

The inevitable charges that followed 
all such expeditions were tried before 
the Royal Audencia of Mexico, headed 
by that nation’s outstanding first Vice- 
roy, Antonio de Mendoza. Vazquez 
de Coronado’s decisions and leader- 


ship were fully sustained. He served 
two more years as Governor of Nueva 
Galicia, the position he had held be- 
fore undertaking the expedition. 

In 1554, ten years after his return, 
Isabel, daughter of Don Francisco 
Vazquez de Coronado and his wife 
Dona Bea tnz, was betrothed to Ber- 
naldino de Bocanegra, We would be 
interested to know if Bernaldino and 
Isabel had children — if there are de- 
scendants of Vazquez de Coronado 
living today* 

Don Francisco’s health failed rap- 
idly after his return to New Spain 
(Mexico), He never fully recovered 
from a head wound received on the 
expedition, and on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 22, 1554, Don Francisco V^quez 
de Coronado died. He was only 44 
years old. 

We> went to Mexico this summer 
determined to find the place where 
he is buried. It was an interesting 
quest. We had read that he is buried 
in Mexico City, in the Church of 
Santo Domingo, 

So to the old Plaza Santo Domingo 
we went. The church there is ancient 
in appearance. As you approach you 
are confronted with the broad old 
plaza of dark stone and adobes. It 
teems with people. Beneath its arcos 
public stenographers sit writing the 
letters of those who cannot write. 
Shawled ancianas stand huddled, wait- 
ing. Across the calle filled with mod- 
ern autos stands the building of the 
Inquisition, a place of another time. 

The sculptured face of the Church 
of Santo Domingo looms high against 
the luminous east rising sun. We en- 
tered silently, quietly respectful of 
kneeling parishioners, and made our 
way through gloomy capillas, reading 
the burial stones in each small chapel. 
There is no indication an 3 ^here of 
los restos de Vazquez de Coronado. 
After more than an hour of careful 
searching we returned to the nave to 
question the Spanish lady who sells 
religious relics there. She had never 
heard of him. 

We asked an aged parishioner who 
had paused in her prayers. She sug- 
gested the priests’ house. So we walked 
beside the church, down the long 
callejon lined with puestos^ of antique 
hand printing presses which will print 

t Dr. Clara Chavez Burcfhardt and the author. 


for you a business card or notice, past 
a shoeshine vendor preparing for the 
day’s business, past a venerable news 
butcher offering diarios. When we 
reached the ancient portal of the 
priests’ house we soimded the entry 
bell beside carved wood panels, 

A stooped and silent portero an- 
swered and heard our petition. We 
were admitted to the stark silence of 
a vast, austere 17th cen tu ry en try 
portico. We waited. The time worn 
stone of an ascending staircase, knotty 
hand hewn chairs, the hall antique 
with varnish, is a place of obsolete 
season, European, old-world. The only 
priest presently in the house came 
passing through on the way to his 
chambers. 

The portero had told us this priest 
is celebrating his eightieth year. He, 
too, is as worn and old as a frayed 
garment. He had no answer for us 
and could only suggest to us a sacris- 
tan, who might arrive a la una, at the 
time to say mass. 

The portero unlocked for us, be- 
neath the staircase, a small closet con- 
taining a telephone. We telephoned 
the Instituto Mexicano Norteameri- 
cano and asked for Dr. Robert B, 
Young, who had a day earlier men- 
tioned to us that he had seen the 
tomb. Dr, Young, in a meeting, was 
unavailable. His secretary suggested 
that we call Mexican historian 
Felipe Garcia Beraza. This we did, 
and reaching him, were rewarded. He 
told us that the tomb is in the capilla 
de la cruz^ 

We returned now to the church, 
only to be again confused. Three of 
the small capillas (chapels) contained 
crucifixion tableaux. Any of these 
three could be the capilla de la cruz, 
and no one in the church knew which 
capilla specifically bore that name. 
We went on to the sacristy. This lofty 
anteroom, with tinted light streaming 
down from high stained glass windows, 
was empty. No sacristan. In whis- 
pered conference, we concluded the 
time had come to seek documentary 
evidence. 

So we left the church and walked 
the several blocks to the Hemeroteca 
NacionaU Mexico’s official repository 
of periodical documents. There we 
sought the directora, Maestra Maria 
del Carmen Ruiz Castaneda. This 
kindly lady had received a letter we 
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had written to her months earlier and 
had waiting for us the document we 
needed. It is the Memoria de la Acad- 
emia Nacional de Historia Geografta, 
ana sexto segunda epoca; par el Acad- 
emico Sr, Alfonso Guerra, 

In it, we read; *^En la sesion del 
Cabildo * . * que tuvo lugar el 2 de 
nouiembre de 1554 , . , se did cuenta 
del fallecimiento del don Francisco 
Vazquez de Coronado, quien dejo de 
existir a la edad de 44 cmos, siendo 
depositados bus restos en la cripta de 
los parientes de su esposa , * . que se 



encontraba uhicada debajo del Altar 
del Cruxifijo, al hado izquierdo del 
Altar Mayor de la vetusta Igiesia de 
Santo Domingo de esta tneirdpolV^^ 

So we returned to the church. 

This time rather than the “Chapel 
of the Crucifixion,” we sought the 
“Altar of the Crucifixion,” In the 
Church of Santo Domingo, the Altar 
of the Crucifixion is immistakeable. 
Its sculptured grandeur towers from 
the floor to the vaulted ceiling of the 
great cathedral, and it is immediately 
to the left of the church's Altar 
Mayor, Fittingly on the west, at the 
front, and at its zenith, is the crucifix 

t the BD39iDD of the C&hildo . , . which took 
pl&ce the 2nd of Navember, , waia related 

the death of Don Francisco Vazquez de Coronado, 
who left this life at the age of 44 years, his re- 
maina beioff deposited in the crypt of the family 
of his wife . , , which is situated beneath the 
Altar of the Crucifixion, at the left side of the 
main altar of the ancient church of Santo Dominiro 
of this city." 


symbolizing the crucified Christ, 
Beneath its altar lie the bones of 
Francisco Vazquez de Coronado, 
There, at the site, there is no marker. 
In 1554 this church of Santo Domingo 
had not yet been built. There was a 
campo sonto, a burial ground, here, 
and the ancient name of the street 
approaching it was Calle de los 
Sepulcros de Santo Domingo, 

The crypt of the family of Dona 
Beatriz, wife of Vazquez de Coronado, 
was one of the sepulcros here, and 
when the church of Santo Domingo 
was built, it happened that the Altar 
of the Crucifixion was built directly 
above the sepulchre in which Vazquez 
de Coronado is buried. The picture 
on page 34 is almost certainly the 
first photograph ever published of the 
site where Don Francisco V^quez de 
Coronado is buried. 
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Before the coming of the New Year 
the installation in our Capitol of four 
magnificent new murals by Charles 
Banks Wilson will have begun. In 
concept, in execution, in the scope of 
their dramatic narrative, these new 
murals will rank among the world's 
finest. 

Three are now completed, Charles 
Banks Wilson is completing the 
fourth, in his studio in Miami, Okla- 
homa, 

The murals treat with 250 years of 
our history: from Spanish Explora- 
tion to the Land Runs which opened 
Oklahoma. Portions of two of the mu- 
rals are pictured here and on page 
37. These huge murals will occupy 
the domed area above the fourth floor 
rotunda of our Capitol Building. Al- 
ready located there are Wilson's heroic 
portraits of Will Rogers, Robert Kerr, 
Jim Thorpe, and Sequoyah. 

The portion of the mural on page 
37 is dominated by our first Euro- 
pean contact, the expedition of Vaz- 
quez de Coronado in 1541. Cibola 
(bison), for whom the "'seven cities'' 
were named, precede the Spanish ex- 
plorers, Against a background of 
Wichita grass lodges tribesmen confer 
with a French trader who has come 
to speak of furs. Beyond our photo is 
the Portuguese adventurer Andres Do 
Campo and the Indian donados Sebas- 
tian and Lucas who crossed central- 
southwestern Oklahoma in 1542. 

The variety of Oklahoma terrain is 
pictured. On the previous page are 
great maroon and gypsum ciiffs like 
those which border the salt Cimarron 
between Freedom and Buffalo. To the 
left are those ancient landmarks, the 




Antelope Hills* On the facing pag( 
39 we see an eastern Oklahoma set 
ting, verdant with trees, against whicl 
are depicted things significant to thi 
arrival of the Cherokee, Choctaw 
Creek, Chickasaw, and Seminok 
people* 

Indian confronts Indian as Plain 
tribesmen challenge their arrival. Thi 
U. S. forts erected and the army" 
mission in preventing these inter-triba 
.struggles is suggested. Every humai 
figure in these murals has one o 
more living models. Wilson's researd 
reached into every historic aspect 
across this continent and into Europe 
Thousands of sketches, large an< 
small, preceded his painting. Afte 
preliminary sketching he made thre 
dimensional models of each mural 
perspective and lighting studies, am 
more sketches. 

Truly monumental works, the sizi 
and shape of the murals prevents ou 
reproduction of them in entirety, Wi 
show you these portions just to mak( 
you eager to see the entire producdoi 
in situ. Your local newspaper, radic 
and television news, will inform yoi 
when the giant murals are in plao 
and ready for viewing* 

Our next issue of Oklahoma Todai 
will inform you of progress. Plan U 
drive to the Capitol later this win 
ter after the murals are installed 
and see for yourself. 
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